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S your chapter appropriately named? We do not 

subscribe to numerology, but we do know that a 

coloiful name adds distinction and glamor to a 
chapter. Names traditional to the history or geography 
of a locality are especially desirable. A name merely 
of the city in which the chapter is located is too 
commonplace. Good illustrations of chapters appropri- 
ately named are Will Rogers Chapter, Tulsa, General 
Forrest Chapter, Memphis, Fort Dearborn Chapter, 
Chicago, and many others. If your chapter has not 
yet adopted a distinctive and glamorous name, why 
not vote on one at the next meeting and report the 
name to National Headquarters? 


VERY member who was pledged in 1942 and who 

has subsequently paid, or will pay, her second 

year’s national dues, is entitled to a guard-and- 
chain for her emblem without cost and without the 
original prerequisite of passing an examination. Like- 
wise, every member pledged before May 20, 1943, is 
entitled, after payment of such dues, to a loose-leaf 
binder in which to file copies of The National Secretary. 
If this affects you, and you have not received yours 
(the distribution of such having in some instances been 
assigned to chapter presidents who overlooked some 
absentees), write to National Headquarters for yours 
immediately. 


























NY chapter waiving local dues is seriously impair- 
A ing its opportunity for development. Chapters, 

like individuals, cannot long exist without funds. 
Local dues of 25c to 50c a month, collected quarterly, 
finance such things as a banner, a chapter bulletin, 
postage for meeting notices, chapter stationery, etc. In 
addition, there is the revenue that accrues from pledging 
new members at $3 from National Headquarters for 
each such membership. Therefore, insist on prompt 
payment of local dues, and supplement this income by 
holding receptions to which prospective members are 
invited and pledged. 


UR files are cluttered with PERSONALYSIS 
O questionnaires insufficient in number for making 

a report to the person being analyzed. If you 
have not yet received a report giving your rating, but 
have distributed five questionnaires among your friends 
or associates, please ascertain whether all five have 
been mailed. Some friends and associates are like the 
proverbial husband who “always forgets to mail a 
letter.” Questionnaires will be held thirty days, pend- 
ing receipt of five of them. In lieu of five, at the 
expiration of thirty days, a report will be rendered on a 
minimum of three. Less than three will be destroyed. 





























NOTHER contest! For the best letter submitted 


during November on the subject “What N.S.A. . 


Means To Me,” National Headquarters ‘will pay 
$10 in cash and publish the prize-winning letter in The 
National Secretary. The letter must be not more than 
two-hundred and. fifty words and must emphasize the 
three-fold purpose of the N.S.A.—social, educational, 
and protective. This contest serves a two-fold purpose: 
to test the letter-writing ability, of members, and to 
produce literature helpful in pledging new members. 














OUR magazine is mailed as second-class mail mat- 

ter. Mail of this sort is not subject to forwarding, 

not even if you have left a forwarding card in the 
postoffice after changing your address. Therefore, notify 
National eager promptly if you change either 
your business address or residence address; and, because 
this will probably not be read by members who have 
failed to report a change of address, please circulate this 
announcement ‘at your next meeting. 
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WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


Farther and further: Both are variant comparatives 
of far, but precise English requires a distinction. 
Farther denotes actual distance or extension of space. 
“We can travel no farther tonight.” Further denotes 
something additional in thought. "We cannot discuss 
the matter further.” 


Altogether or all together: The meaning of alto- 
gether is entirely or wholly. “The price was altogether 
too high.” All together means everyone together. “We 
three sisters were all together at the party.” 

Data: This is the plural form of datum. It must not 
be used with a singular verb. It is incorrect to say 
“This data is sufficient.” Say “This datum is suffic- 
ient,” or “These data are sufficient.” 

Each other and one another: The rule is to use 
each other when two persons or things are involved; 
one another when more than two are involved. 
“Brother and sister should help each other.” “All citi- 
zens should help one another.” 


O or oh: O is used in direct address, when someone 
is called by name or when some thing is personified. 
“O Harry,” or “O Death, where is thy sting?” Oh is 
used for all other constructions. “Oh, what a blow.” 
Oh is always followed by an exclamation point or 
comma; O is followed by no punctuation. 


Out loud or aloud: Out loud is erroneous for aloud. 
It is incorrect to say “Do not read out loud.” The cor- 
rect sentence is “Do not read aloud.” 


Prophecy and prophesy: The first is a noun; the 
second a verb. “The prophecy was true.” “I prophesy 
that it will snow.” “He who prophesies makes 
prophecies.” 

Initiate and inaugurate: Both are formal synonyms 
for begin, which in most instances is preferable to 
either. Inaugurate is the more formal. It means to 
induct into office with dignity and ceremony. To 
initiate is to begin something new, suggesting ex- 
periment. 


BETRER, LETTERS 


Angry with and angry at: A simple rule to follow 
is that we get angry at a thing angry with a person. 
“Il am angry at the weather and angry with the 
weatherman.” 


Pleaded: This is the only correct past form of the 
verb plead. The form plead (pronounced “pled”) 
when used in the past tense is colloquial. 


*HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? . 


Dachshund: dahks’hoond, not dash’hund 
Data: day'tah, or dah’tah 

Debacle: dee-bah’kl, not dehb’a-kl 
Debris: deh-bree’, or dehb’ree 

Decade: dek'ayd, not deh-kayd’ 

Depot: dee’poe, or dep’oe 

Diabetes: dy-ah-bee'teez, not dy-ah-bee'tihs 
Digress: dih-gress’, not dy’gress 

Diva: dee’vah, not dy’vah 

Domain: doe-mayn’, not doe’mayn 
Domicile: dom’ih-sil, not dom’ih-syl 
Dour: door, not dour 


Duress: dew’ress, or dew-ress’ 


*KEY 


O long (as in note)—oh, oe 
short (as in not)—o 

U long (as in cute)—ew 

(as in rule)—oo 

short (as in mud)—uh 

Y final (as in very)—i 

G soft (as in age)—j 

TH soft (as in father)—th 

N nasal (as in doing)—n 


A long (as in fate)—ay 
short (as in fat)—a 
(as in fall)—aw 
broad (as in far)—ah 
ah as in sodah 

E long (as in beet)—ee 
short (as in bet)—eh 

I long (as in bite)—y 
short (as in bit)—ih 





BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 


IS IT GOOD MANNERS? 


Jane invited Frances, whom she had known only a short time, to be her dinner guest at a downtown 
restaurant. Jane was the perfect host, and Frances was the perfect guest, until the check was presented and 
Jane started to pay. Thereupon Frances showed her lack of social training by insisting on paying the tip. 


Whenever you are a guest, accept quietly the hospitality offered and make plans to repay it at some future 
time, with something equally gracious—luncheon, book, candy, or other gift. The guest insisting on paying 
the tip leaves the impression that she has matched your two-dollar dinner check with her twenty-cent tip! 


Do not suggest “Dutch treat” when you are the guest. Your host asked you to be her guest. Give her the 


pleasure of being your host. 
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POWDER ROOM WISDOM 


Characters in clever dramatic skit, written by Betty Bradley 
and Dorothy Dolan and enacted at reception of three St. 
Louis chapters for benefit of prospective members present. 
The skit describes benefits of membership in N.S.A. 


San Francisco, California—Sequoia Chapter held its an- 
nual banquet at the Palace Hotel October 11 and installed the 
following new officers: Inza Vorhies, president; Ruth Carter, 
vice-president; Betty Bascou, recording secretary; Edith 
McNair, treasurer; and Ruth Barbier, corresponding secretary. 
Guest speaker was Katherine Kerry, radio artist, who spoke on 
“Gracious Living Keeps Up Morale.” 

Helen Rosengreen, past president of Sequoia Chapter, is 

gaged to be married to Robert Anderson Ketterbaugh, U. S. 


Pontiac, Michigan—\( salute to N.S.A.’s newest chapter. 
Twenty-five Pontiac secretaries have been pledged and will 
mect October 20 to name officers and select a chapter name. 


Topeka, Kansas—By decision of the Board of Governors, 
Kaw Chapter is hereby officially designated as the MOTHER 
CHAPTER of N.S The chapter will occupy a place of 
seniority at all conventions. It was the first N.S.A 

_ever organized. aaa a 

Florence Overbey, Kaw Chapter’s capable president, has 

enlisted in the Women’s Army Corps and turned her gavel 


over to Grace Campbell. 


Dailas, Texas—Med-Alpha, N.S.A.’s first chapter com- 
posed entirely of medical secretaries, has named the following 
officers: Louise Victor, president; Gladys Felton, vice-president, 
Margaret Jones, corresponding secretary; Gladys Rountree, 
recording secretary; and Charlda Wood, treasurer. 

Chicago, Illinois—Fort Dearborn Chapter held its first 
meeting of the autumn at the home of Mae Pickett, president, 
early in October, and voted to adopt an intensive program of 


war work. 


Dr. Humm, of the Humm-Wadsworth C'inic, was guest 
A. clubrooms on September 28. His 


speaker at the 
Application of Psychology in Our Everyday 


subject was “T 
Business Life.” 

Pioneer Chapter had as its guest speaker on September 23, 
oe, secretary to Ginger Rogers. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Westport Chapter has named the 
following officers: Gail Sloan, president; Helene Broughton, 
vice-president; Margaret Reed, corresponding secretary; Betty 
Drake, recording secretary; and Dorothy Henderson, treasurer. 


(Continued on other si 





N. S. A. CHAPTERS 


Topeka, Kansas 

4 Wichita, Kansas 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Dallas, Texas 

] Waco, Texas 
Orange, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco, California 
Hollywood, California 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Louisville, Kentucky 

hattanooga, Tennessee 

Memphis, ‘Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Detroit, Michigan 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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“Members are invited to contribute to this page. Contribu- 
tions may be about yourself or sister members, and should 


Le addressed to Editor, POSTCRIPTS,) 
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MILDRED MULLER 
President, General Forrest Chapter 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


VOCABULARY 


Have you the words to express your ideas? Are they 
ready for use, on the tip of your tongue? Do you know 
their meanings, so you can use them accurately and 
expressively? 


Don’t let your familiarity with this idea fool you 
into thinking that it’s unimportant. Words are your 
most essential tools, in doing all your business with 
everybody. Words come first—even in your thinking: 
all your plans and hopes, all organization, all your 
other tools and instruments, depend on your use of 
words. Remember Helen Keller’s helplessness until 
she got some words and learned how to use them. 


And the words you use, and the way you use them, 
show everybody what you are. When you speak, you 
tell us. Your boss knows, your fellow-workers know, 
everyone you telephone and write; even the waitresses 
and store clerks who serve you. Probably they can’t 
explain how they know you; but if you've talked to 
them, they’ve got your number. 


First, have you enough words? The schoolboy tries 
to rub along with “swell” for everything he likes and 
“lousy” for everything he doesn’t; but he quickly finds 
he can’t do business with any such beggarly stock. How 
does he go about enlarging it? He takes a word at a 
time from his large supply of book-words (which he 
understands but doesn’t use), and works it in among 
his speech-words. This is what you have done, and are 
continuing to do, to increase your stock. You know 
lots of words you don’t use; but these are only half 


yours until you get. to using them. 


“Contact!” Right here hunt up a copy of G. H. 
Palmer’s Self-Cultivation in English; read it; and then 
begin making a special list of your favorite book-words 
that you’d like to have among your speech-words. And 
start today getting them into use! Perhaps neat, crisp 
” “Yonder,” 


9 is 


words like “astute,” “adept,” “inane,” “deft, 
quite,” and so on, or compactly 


“ ”» « 


“unique,” “zest, 


” 6 


descriptive ones like “clockwise,” “centrifugal,” cen- 


” 


tripetal,” “gullible,” “avocation.” 


Second, do you use your words accurately? So 
many uneducated people use our language, that there 
are a good many unaccepted words under foot—to be 
let alone by all of us who have business with educated 


people. Such expressions as “enthuse,” “disremember,’ 


” 


“lengthy,” “firstly,” “some” (as a noun), “human” (as 
a noun), “reverend” (as a noun), “invite” (as a noun), 
“contact” (as a verb), “gesture” (as a verb), and so on. 
The use of such expressions belongs to those who say, 


“Ain’t nature grand!” 


You make (you hope) accurate distinction between 
“aggravate” and “provoke,” between “fewer” and “less,” 
“house” and “home,” “ill” and “sick,” “continual” and 
“continuous,” “aware” and “conscious,” “ago” and “be- 


”» « 


fore,” “let” and “leave,” “sit” and “set,” “shall” and 


” « 


“will,” “verse” and “stanza,” “oral” and “verbal”—and 
all the others that careless people throw about in the 
general direction of what they are trying to say. But 


do you, really? 


“Contact!” Now start making your private list of 
your own words you are perhaps careless with—not 
quite sure of; and begin looking into them suspic- 
iously, to make sure exactly what they mean and 
where they fit. Don’t grudge spending time on them: 
they're to be your daily tools for a lifetime; you can 
carve your way to success with them if you make the 


best use of them. 


Third, do you keep your language strong and 








PERSONALITY 


sinewy by using one firm word instead of doubling 
up and repeating? Only those who don’t know the 
meaning of their words use such expressions as “in- 
closed herewith,” “in a business way,” “I personally,” 
“more preferable,” “connect together,” “final outcome,” 


» « 


“later on,” “divide up,” “necessary requirement,” “free 
gratis,” “equally as,” “oftentimes,” “refer back,” “total 
abstinence,” “each and every,” “absolutely perfect,” 
and so on. This stupid repetition doesn’t strengthen 


your statement—it actually weakens the words in it. 


“Contact!” Begin now making a list of all such 
repetitive phrases you see and hear—your own and 
other people’s; until they jar you so that you couldn’t 
be hired to use any of them. 


Fourth, do you sometimes, when you want to be 
impressive, let yourself use “highfalutin” language— 
“seven-dollar” words? Like the high-collared parson 
who “accosted” a laborer with, “I perceive you are 
excavating a subterranean channel.” “No, sir, I’m 
diggin’ a ditch.” 

Perhaps you speak of “financial circumstances” 
when you mean “lack of money,” or use “sufficient’ 
for “enough,” or “peruse” for “read,” or “intoxicated,” 
or “under the influence” for “drunk,” or “remunera- 
tion” for “pay,” or “countenance” or “physiognomy” for 


“face,” or “passed away” or “gone to the great beyond” 


for “died.” 


? 


Such strutting in speech (Mark Twain called it 
“a verbal cake-walk”) always will make you a laugh- 


ing stock among the kind of people whose opinion you 


DEVELOPMENT 


value. Shakespeare’s Falstaff gave the best advice on 
this to the bombastic Pistol: “If thou hast tidings to 
deliver, prithee deliver them like a person of this 


world.” 


A particular warning belongs here to all writers of 
business letters. Such ridiculous expressions as “Yours 
15th received, contents noted,” “Will ship same in due 
time,” “Beg to reply,” “Kindly advise,” “Your favor 
of the eighth to hand,” “Would further state,” “In re 
your statement of even date,” and so on ad nauseam, 
are inexcusable in any human language—because they 
belong in no spoken language on earth. Their stilted 
unnaturalness is literally nauseating to all who have an 
appreciation of expressive English. As Hamlet advised 
the players, “Pray you, avoid it!” The universal rule 


is, “Write as you speak—provided you speak well.” 


“Contact!” Here you'll get keen pleasure, as you 
collect from all sources these stiff, bookish, unnatural 
expressions, in translating each one into its simple, 
natural meaning. This translating is the most impor- 


tant part of your list! 


Make no mistake: words are things. They are the 
very stuff of life. By means of them you stand, and 
move, and love, and work, and play, and worship, 
and live, among your fellows. By means of your fine 
skill in using them you lift yourself to, eminence, 


success, and happiness. 





YOUR PERSONALITY SPEAKS. Words are your most precious instruments for 
getting people to like you and do what you want them to do. Your use of words shows 


what you are and who you are. “Speak to me—about anything—and I shall know you.” 
A person having a good vocabulary, and the ability to use that vocabulary correctly 
and expressively, is accepted everywhere as an educated person. 
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YOUR PERSONALITY— 
Wh:t Can You Do About It? 


By H. Robinson Shipherd, Ph.D., Litt.D, 


OUR personality is—well, just what is it, any- 
way? 

Ask any five of your friends that question, and you’re 
likely to get five different answers. One may say, 
“Your nature”; another, “Your character”; another, 
“Your temperament”; another, “Your disposition”; 
another, “your whole make-up.” And all five will be 
meaning much the same thing, and their answers will 
be basically correct. 

How important is your personality? Well, if those 
answers are anywhere near correct, it must be vastly 
important. It must be the real You—what you use to 
open your oyster, your world, with; not only your key 
tool, but your whole kit of tools. 

How does our personality show itself—how is it re- 
vealed—how do others recognize it, discover it? By 
everything you say, and everything you do; and by 
the way you say and do what you say and do. People 
who are skilled in reading these fascinating human 
data—sales people, personnel and office managers, and 
administrative officers generally—read these signs of 
personality as easily and accurately as you read your 
shorthand notes. It is practically impossible for any 
of us to hide our real selves from their skilled, trained, 
understanding eyes. 

The way we dress, speak, stand, move, sit, gesticulate, 
use our eyes, listen—everything shouts our innermost 
story to their keenly listening ears. Even our silences 
speak, our posture in repose acts out our story. How 
much more, then, what we say, how we say it, our 
voices, proclaim as through an amplifier what we are! 
Speak to me—about anything—and I shall know you! 

Your personality is the sum of all your traits and 
characteristics: some of them under-developed, per- 
haps, others over-developed; some of them therefore 
attractive to other people, others less attractive. For 
example, you may be extremely ambitious; but possibly 
not always as tactful as you’d like to be—as you some- 
times wish you had been. Your associates may have 
come to rely on your good judgment; but your orderli- 
ness may be so poorly developed that they may say 
(to each other), “Anne’s desk often looks as though a 
gale had struck it,” or “She just doesn’t seem to know 
the meaning of time.” You may again, be the soul of 
honor; but a poor loser. The sum total of all these 
traits—some strong, some weak, some likable, others 
less so—is your personality: the real You. 


bd 


James Freeman Clarke declares that “personality in 
man is the highest power in the universe.” He also says 
that “in personality is the only perfect unity we know.” 
The Encyclopedia Britannica says that the uniqueness 
in each of us which is our “personality” is that which 
causes us to seek value in all that we do; it is the real 


source of our personal idealism—the lifelong quest on 
which each of us is set to get the best we know or can 
conceive, 

Here is another way of putting it. This rich, complex 
group of qualities is your chest of tools with which you 
carve your way, through your daily obstacles and bar- 
riers and tasks, to your life goal. They are your cabinet 
of precision instruments with which you build your 
“House of Dreams” for your soul to be happy in, and to 
which you invite your friends for gay hours of comrade- 
ship and quiet hours of happiness. Have you watched 
a skilled artisan at his work,—choosing his instruments 
with quick certainty, knowing exactly which one to use, 
and how to use it, keeping them all in the shiniest, 
sharpest, most perfect condition? The tools in your 
personality chest are infinitely more delicate, more effec- 
tive, than his. You can do things with yours that he 
cannot even dream of doing with his. 

What do I mean? I mean that your personality 
traits are responsive to your lightest wish as his can 
never be. I mean that yours will grow, finer and better 
and stronger and more responsive, as you use them, and 
in the degree to which you use them,—while his only 
wear out as he uses them. I mean that your materials 
are human minds and wills and spirits,—the most im- 
portant and interesting materials in the universe,— 
while his are inert metals and wood and stone. 

There’s another big difference between any handi- 
craft worker (even the finest), and you as a skilled 
worker with your wonderful personality traits. He 
chooses his handicraft; he gets by means of it money 
for bread and meat and rides and shows; he quits after 
so many hours at his bench. You live with other 
people all your waking hours; and by the winning 
effect of your personality you get from them all these 
physical good things, and also all the imperishable, 
precious things for the underlying happiness of your 
whole life. That is, you do if you make full use of 
your best traits, and if you work unremittingly to de- 
velop all your traits to greater richness and strength 
and attractiveness. This is your life: the constant 
effect of your personality on those around you—all of 
whom have some power to make your days happy or 
unhappy, a failure or a success. 


hd 


What the writers say about the “unity” of our per- 
sonality seems to be true, doesn’t it? We’re not made 
in water-tight compartments; but in a richly complex 
unit of integrated, closely-connected, interdependent 
parts. This is what “integrity” and “integrated” mean 
—oneness, wholeness. Therefore your personality traits 
are all tied in and woven together, inextricably. They 
constantly influence each other. Affection and Loyalty 
and Graciousness and Sympathy, for example, are con- 





YOUR PERSONALITY— 


stantly flowing into each other; and you may be unable 
to tell which of them influenced you most in some kind 
thing you have just done. The same thing is true of 
your intellectual and reasoning qualities: was your 
action yesterday in the Johnson matter induced by 
your Judgment, or your Initiative, or your Broad- 
mindedness, or your Adaptability? Perhaps all four 


were involved in it. 


Have you any undesirable traits? the kind that repel 
other people—that in others repel you? Probably the 
best way of answering this question is to suspect that 
your less desirable ones may really be good ones that 
are under- or over-developed. If you are quick- 
tempered, your Self-Control may be poor; if you are 
inattentive or forgetful, the trouble may be with your 
Mental Alertness—or with your Health. This attitude 
on your part can lead you very swiftly and directly out 
of any difficulty that may be bothering you. 

For it is that “difficulty” that you are most con- 
cerned to get out of. There’s no point in any of this, 
except that. If you are inclined to feel that you have 
already developed your personality to the highest per- 
fection of which it is capable, this is not for you. Your 
business now is to help the rest of us poor sinners who 
have not reached our longed-for perfection. But if you 
have not yet achieved that perfect balance of all the 
qualities of your mind and heart, and some of these 
precious tools of yours are dull and rusted, and others 
are so strange to your hand that you don’t know quite 
how to use them; if you have less Imagination and 
Enthusiasm than some more successful persons you 
know; if you wish your Sense of Humor were more 
“reliable,” your Teamwork more effective, your Sports- 
manship better; if any of these invaluable qualities are 
not yet fully up to your heart’s desire—here is what 


you are looking for. 


First, to know; next, to do. 

Centuries before Aristotle, other wise men must have 
said, “Know thyself.” Putting it wrong-side out, 
Carlyle said, “The greatest of faults is to be conscious 
of none.” A modern philosopher, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, says, “To understand is to begin to cure.” The 
poet Burns exclaimed disconsolately, 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


He was right: we can’t seem to see ourselves as we look 
to others. O for a personality mirror! We know some- 
thing of what goes on within ourselves; they see what 
shows outside. How can we get a mirror that will 
show us truly both what is actually within and what 
other people see? Is there some way of pooling these 
two sources of knowledge? of putting together these 
two points of view—so as to get, as it were, an accurate 
stereoscopic picture that has true, three-dimensional 
depth and distance? 


Yes, there is a way. As I have said, all we say and 
do, and the way we speak and act, and stand and sit 
and move and look, tell our inner story to our friends 
and associates; but they don’t tell us. If we had a way 
of learning their honest opinion of each of our per- 
sonality traits—what wouldn’t we give or do to get 
that! For it would be priceless to us. You get your 
checking account at the bank balanced every month; 
and what you think your balance is doesn’t mean a 
thing. Your bank. tells you what your balance really 
is; and when you get the cold facts you throw away 
all your guesses. If only you could get the real facts 
of your personality balance from those who really 
know! There is a way—the unique personality develop- 
ment program known as PERSONALYSIS, which ob- 
tains from your friends and business associates confi- 
dential, and accurate evaluations showing you as you 
appear te them. 


Ww 


But you immediately ask, “Suppose I can find out 
more of the truth about myself and what I need for 
the popularity and suceess and happiness I want, what 
could I do about it? Isn’t my personality all fixed 
and settled?” 

Your question is answered, Yankee-fashion, by an- 
other: “Were you born with your personality developed 
as it is now?” Of course you weren’t. All your ex- 
periences have reacted on you, with infinite variety, to 
develop. some of your traits and leave others less de- 
veloped. Outdoor summers developed: your Health and 
Health Habits;, your Courage, probably; scouting de- 
veloped your Teamwork, Self-Control, Orderliness, 
Imagination, and others; amateur dramatics developed 
your Voice, Vocabulary, Imagination, Sympathy, and 
so on. All your life you’ve been. developing your per- 
sonality traits; and all your life you’re going to keep 
on, for you haven’t yet achieved: your goal—which is 
the most fully developed balance of all your powers 
that you are capable of.. And since your capacity grows 
as it is used, and in proportion as it is used, you will 
never be through developing, growing, improving! Of 
course you won’t achieve perfection—be thankful for 
that too, for you’d be terribly lonely! But you will 
have the precious things of life as you go—self-respect, 
recognition, prestige, security, happiness, success. A 
very wise person, who knew enough to take his own 
advice—Robert Louis Stevenson—went so far as to say 
that “to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labour.” 

You know, of course, that the fully-rounded person- 
ality will bring you all these most desirable things. The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, determined to get at 
this whole matter scientifically, has been studying this 
problem of personality for years; and its carefully 
reasoned conclusion is that personality determines 
eighty-five per cent of social and business success—only 
fifteen per cent can be laid to luck, accident, family 
prestige, politics, or other factors outside our control. 





